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Efficiency  factors  in  air  transportation  of  perishable  agricultural  commodities 
are  indicated  in  the  record  of  air  passenger  operations.  Available  cost  figures  indi- 
cate, although  not  conclusively,  that  air  carriers  of  medium  size  have  unit  costs  as  low 
as  or  lower  than  much  larger  carriers  and  that  a  condition  of  constant  costs  seems  to 
characterize  the  industry  after  a  certain  scale  of  operations  has  been  reached.  The 
average  of  17.7  transport  planes  owned  by  Northwest,  Penn-Central  and  Braniff  airlines 
is  equivalent  in  cargo  carrying  capacity  to  about  eight  C-54A  planes. 
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POST-WAR  FROZEN  FOOD  EQUIPMENT  PROBLEMS 

Many  manufacturers  of  refrigerated  equipment  for  homes,  farms,  and  commercial 
establishments  are  now  making  their  plans  for  resuming  production  when  outbacks  in 
the  output  of  military  equipment  make  this  possible.    Beoause  of  the  important 
part  whioh  frozen  foods  are  expected  to  play  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
perishables  after  the  war,  and  in  farm  and  city  homes,  farmers  and  the  general 
public  are  vitally  interested  in  these  plans  of  equipment  manufacturers. 

There  has  been  increasing  evidence,  for  example,  that  manufacturers  of  household 
refrigerators  have  intended  to  resume  production  of  substantially  the  same  models 
whioh  were  being  manufactured  when  output  was  cut  off  by  the  war.    Many  of  these 
refrigerators  have  inadequate  storage  capacity  for  frozen  foods.    If  a  million  or 
two  of  these  refrigerators  should  be  produced  and  sold  immediately  after  production 
is  resumed,  they  would  retard  frozen  food  utilization  in  a  substantial  percentage 
of  the  total  number  of  homes  having  electrical  refrigeration.    It  would  be  very 
desirable,  therefore,  to  enlarge  the  evaporators  on  ourrent  models  to  provide  more 
frozen  food  storage  space,  provided  the  engineering  difficulties  involved  could  be 
overcome  with  a  minimum  of  retooling. 

Another  important  problem  which  will  arise  in  connection  with  refrigerated  equip- 
ment is  the  introduction  of  new  farm  and  home  freezers.    Information  already  at 
hand  indioates  that  many  different  sizes  and  types  of  freezers  will  be  actively 
promoted  as  soon  as  production  can  be  got  under  way.    Many  farmers  and  consumers 
may  buy  freezers  whioh  are  not  well  adapted  to  their  needs,  and  whioh  they  will 
have  on  their  hands  for  a  long  time  to  oome.    It  is  highly  desirable,  therefore, 
that  prospective  manufacturers  of  such  equipment  understand  as  well  as  possible  the 
needs  of  potential  farm  as  well  as  city  users  of  suoh  equipment.    In  this  way,  it 
may  be  possible  to  avoid  many  of  the  mistakes  whioh  oan  be  made  so  easily  in  the 
development  of  a  new  industry  of  this  kind. 

Most  important  of  all,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  desirable  post-war  development  of 
frozen  foods,  is  the  production  of  adequate  retail  distribution  equipment  whioh 
will  be  suitable  for  the  self-service  retail  store  operation  whioh  has  been  in- 
creasing in  importance  in  recent  years.    Up  to  now,  the  lack  of  fully  suitable 
equipment  of  this  kind  has  been  a  principal  obstacle  to  the  development  of  com- 
mercial frozen  food  operations  along  lines  similar  to  those  which  have  been  found 
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most  successful  and  economical  for  other  types  p'f  processed  foods.     Many  different 
types  of  low-temperature  retail  store  merchandising  cabinets*  are  n'ow  on  the  draw- 
ing boards  of  equipment  manufacturers s  and  in  some  cases  experimental  models  have  - 
been  developed.     It  seems  . apparent  that  in  many  cases  frozen  f  ood  ^merchandising "-"is 
still  looked  upon  by  equipment  manufacturers  as  a  specialty  operation  not  comparable 
in  volume  and  character  with  other  processed  food  selling..  Equipment  should  be 
designed  with  an  eye  to  a  marked  expansion  in  commercial  frozen  food  sales,  variety 
of  products,  and  types  of  outlets. 

These  conditions  and  objectives  were  the  basis  for  a  conference  on  post-war  frozen 
food  equipment  problems  held  in  Washington  October  3-L  an-d  November  1  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.    An  inter  bureau  working  group  sponsored  the.  con- 
ference and  represented  the  Department  in  the ' discussions .    Representatives  of  the '- 
War  Production  Board  and  of  the  Offico'  of  Price  Administration  attended  the  meetings, 
Several  frozen  food  packers  and  distributors  represented  the  National  Association 
of  Frozen  Food  Packers,  and  a  number  of  retail  food  store  organizations  were  repre-; 
-sented.     Nearly  all  of  the  manufacturers  of  refrigerated  equipment  for  the  farm, 
home,  and  store  were  represented  at  the  conference,  in  many  cases  by  several 
officials  interested  in  both  production  and  sales. 

Similar  conferences  are  contemplated  in  connection  with  other  phases  'of 'the 
Department '  s' post-war  planning  in  the  field  of  marketing  facilities.    The  war  has 
brought  so-many- technical  and  other  changes,  affecting  facility  requirements  and 
marketing  methods  that  i%  is  desirable  to  have  the  interests  of  farmers  and  the 
public  considered  by  equipment  manufacturers  when  plans  are  made  for  resumption 
of  activities .. 

ECONOMICAL  DEVICE  NEEDED  FOR  RECONSTITUTING  DRIED  MILK  AND  EGGS 

During  the  war  the  production  of  dried  milk  and  powdered  eggs. has  been  increased 
tremendously  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  lend-lease.     Soon  the 
problem  will  arise  of  what  to  do  with  the  plants  which  have  been  built  for  this 
purpose.    A  recent  .consumer  survey,  reported  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Marketing 

; and  Transportation  Situation,  indicates  a  better  consumer  reaction  to  dehydrated 
products,  including  milk  and  eggs,   than  many  people  in  the  trade  expected.  One 
problem  in  connection  with  the  marketing  of  powdered  milk  and  eggs  after  the  war  is 
to  develop  a  cheap- and  simple  method  of  getting  the  powder  back  into  solution.  This 
problem  is  particularly  important  for  dried  milk.     It  can  be  mixed  by  shaking  in  a 
fruit  jar,  ,  but  the  powder  ..tends  to  lump  and  some  of  it  may  stick  to  the  side  of  the 
jar.     Some  of  the  beaters  •available  before,  the  war  tend  to  throw  the  powdered  milk 
or  eggs  out  toward  the  sides  of  the  bowl,  where  it  will  lump  'or  stick.     Other  mixers, 
although  satisfactory    for  reconstituting  these  products,  cost  too  much  much  for 
mass  sales "to  low  income  families.    Following  a  recent  conference  with  representa- 
tives of  the  .Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  War  Food  Administration, 

"several  manufacturers  of  kitchen  equipment  are  now  attempting  to  develop  a  gadget 
that  will  meet  the  requirements;     Low  in  cost,  easy  to  use,  mixing  the  product 
thoroughly  without  lumping  or  sticking.  .    .  .  '- 

6 

•  '     ^  THE  USE  OF  THE  AIRPLANE  AS  A  CONTRACT  CARRIER 
OF  AGRICULTURAL  PERISHABLES  l/ 

Agriculture  is  interested  in  air  transportation  as  a  more  efficient  method.. of 
moving  farm  products  ~to  market  and  as  a  "Bray  of  opening  n<smr  markets  for  post-war 
fitarplusds  of  pcjieh&blG  agricultural  commodities.    The  size  of  this  new  market 

l/  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Edward  S.  Evans  Transportation  Research. 
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depends  upon:     (l)    The  extent  to  which  air  transportation  causes  an  increase  in 
the  demand  for  the  product,   (2)  the  extent  to  which  various  handling  costs  are  de- 
creased when  the  products  are  shipped  by  air,   (3)  the  absolute  as  well  as  the 
relative  costs  of  air  transportation.    The  cost  of  air  transportation  is  apparently 
greatly  influenced  by  the  type  of  air  carrier  operation  used. 

The  present  airlines  and  railroads  and  some  trucking  firms  operate  as  "common 
carriers."    The  common  carrier  is  under  a  duty  to  serve  the  general  public  without 
unjust  discrimination  or  undue  preference  at  reasonable  rates  which  must  be  pub- 
lished and  filed  with  proper  regulatory  bodies.    Usually  the  common  carrier  travels 
designated  routes,  makes  scheduled  stops,  and  accepts  all  traffic  offered  by 
shippers,  in  conformity  with  its  published  tariffs  and  within  its  capacity  to 
serve.    The  term  "contract  carrier"  is  applied  to  all  other  carriers  who  transport 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  compensation.    A  contract  carrier  does  not 
undertake  to  transport  for "all  who  apply,  but  limits  his  service  to  specific 
shippers  -under  special  and  individual  contracts.    In  the  case  of  motor  carriers, 
where  the  type  of  operation  is  most  commonly  found,  the  carriers  are  required  to 
publish  and  file  with  the  Interstate ' Commerce  Commission  schedules  of  minimum -rates 
■and  charges. 

The  contract-carrier  type  of  air  transport  operation  makes  possible  certain 
economies  in  handling  air-freight  shipments  which  apparently  result  in  lower' costs 
of  operation  than  for  common  carriers.     The  10-cent  ton-mile  cost  of  operating 
C-I4.7  planes,  as  shown  in  the  report  "Post-War  Air  Transportation  of  Fresh  Straw- 
berries and  Tomatoes  from  Florida  to  Detroit,  Michigan"  2/,  and  the  6.55  cents  per 
ton-mile  cost  of  operating  C-5I4A  planes,  as  shown  in  the~~report  "Post-ni'ar  Air- 
Transport  Costs  and  Markets  for  Lettuce"  3/,  illustrate  the  economies -which  may  be 
possible.     The  purpose  of  this  analysis  is"  to  examine  further  the  basis  for  the 
assumptions  .  made  in  these  cost  studies, 

Utilization . of  Surplus  War  Transport 
Ships  and  pilots 

Any  freight  airline  beginning  operations  within  the  next  few  years  might  utilize 
surplus  war  transport  ships  of  the  type  of  the  C-I4.7  and  the  C-^L\A»    By  the  end  of 
191+5,   it  has  been  officially  estimated,  about  15,000  planes  suitable  for  hauling 
cargo  will  be  owned  by  the  Government.     The  freight  airline  can  readily  use  ships 
that  have  been  in  active  military  service  2  or  3  years.     These  ships  may  be  dispose 
of  to  airline  operators  at  "a  low  yearly  value  times  expected  years  of  economic 
life"  as  provided  for  in  the  report  on  surplus  aircraft  disposal  I4./.     Ships  so 
purchased  probably  could  be  operated  over  a  period  of  5  years  or  more  at  very  low 
amortized  capital  cost.     Quantities  of  surplus  parts  also  may  be  available  under 
certain  conditions. 

A  large  number  of  demobilized  Army  and  Navy  personnel  probably  will  be  available 
at  wages  commensurate  with  other  occupations  of  similar  skill  and  risk. 

Eight -Plane  Fleet  Operation 

Available  cost  figures  indicate,  although  not  conclusively,  that  airlines  of 
medium  size  have  unit'costs  as  low  as  or  lower  than  much  larger  airlines,  and  that 
a  condition  of  constant  costs  seems  to  characterize  the  industry  after  a  certain 
scale  of  operations  has  been  reached.     This  is  illustrated  in  table  1. 

2/  Ibid,  March  lSUU-*. 

3/  Ibid,  July  19Uj-.  ••  ^.       ■  -   "     .   •  .*  ,\\ 

hj-  Disposal  of  Surplus  Aircraft  and  Major  Components  Thereof.    Report  of,,  the.. War 

Contracts  Subcommittee  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,   June  26,  I9I4I-N. 


Table  1.-  Operating  cost  per  seat-mile  by  size  of  airplane  company, 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  19^-P-  l/ 


Daily     : Operating 
schedule :cost  per 
frequency  t seat-mile 
3/       :  3/ 

Number-         Number        Number        Number  Cents 


American  :  79  6, 69U  18.0  12.7  3.80 

United    67  5,280  15.6  13.3  j+,1^2 

Transcontinental  &  Western:  2+2   5,660  17.1  9^2  h»3h 

Average '   ,. . :  62~7j  5,878  1^79  TTTj  2+.19" 


Northwest  15  2,873  20.0  5.9  3.2)4 

Penn-Central  .....  22  3,300  18.9  5.2  3.88 

Braniff   :  16   __2, 595  _  17.7  5»6  3 - 3i+ 

Avorage   :  17.7  2,923  18.9  53"  3*W 


Chicago  and  Southern                       6  l,ij-50  19*9             5*6  3«36 

Western  :          12  1,202  ikfk             6.U  1+.35 

Delta  :           8  1,720  li)..0             6.k  3.71 

Mid-Continent  ;             9  ±>9??L-         11%k  Il£  ?'22 

Average                                     378  ~~  1,575"  I2+.9             5.6  2+715" 


National   :  5  95U  11. 7  4.3  3.67 

Continental  .  6  1,283  9.9  3.2  5.14-3 

Inland  . .  •  5  1,151  10.0  2.7  4.53 

Northeast   . :  k     868  j?.0_   k»9  5.96 

Average   5T0  1, 06J+  10.5"  JT8"  luW 


l/  Eastern  Airlines,   operating  I4C  planes  and  having  an  operating  cost  per  seat- 
mile  of  2.82  cents,  was  omitted  because  its  costs  are  not  comparable  with  the 
other  airlines.     It  has  operated  unchallenged  until  recently  on  its  eastern  sea- 
board route. 

2/  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Economic  Bureau  Research  and  Analysis  Division. 

3/  "Air  Transportation  Industry,"  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Company,   New.  York,  October  19kh* 

On  December  31,  19Ul,  Northwest  Airlines  owned  11  DC-3's  and  I4.  Electras,  Perm- 
Central  Airlines  owned  18  DC-3's  and  iLj.  2i.[7-Dts,  and  Braniff  Airlines  owned  11 
DC~3's  and  5  DC-2's,  or  an  average  of  17*7  transport  planes  apiece.     Converted  into 
cargo-carrying  capacity  of  C-5l|ATs  this -would  be  equivalent  to  about  an  8-plane 
fleet.    This  would  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  planes  to  have  6  in  operation  and 
2  in  reserve.     On  long  hauls,  3  ships  would  be  flying  daily  in  one  direction  and  3 
would  be  flying  in  the  opposite  direction.     It  is  recognized  that  costs  for  an  all- 
freight  operation  may  be  different  than  for  passenger  operation,  and  also  that  the 
relation  between  total  plane  capacity  and  efficiency  of  operation  may  be  different 
for  C-5l+A's  than  for  C-ltf's. 

Interchange  Agricultural  Perishables  with 
Industrial  Commodities 


The  contract  carrier  operation  should  be  based  on  the  interchange  of  agricultural 
products  and  manufactured  products  (see  accompanying  diagram).    An  all-freight 
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operation  probably  could  suooeed  only  with  difficulty  in  the  movement  of  either 
agricultural  or  manufactured  produots  exclusively.    The  quantities  interchanged 
must  be  fairly  constant.    The  principal  movement  of  commodities  probably  will  be 
perishable  agricultural  products  from  West  to  East  and  South  to  North,  with  in- 
dustrial products  on  the  return  haul.    No  doubt  there  would  be  some  contrary  minor 
movement  of  commodities.  . 

It  probably  will  be -possible  to  provide  full  planeloads  of  agricultural  perishables 
to  move  by  air  from  extensive  agricultural  areas  to  metropolitan  centers,  but  it 
probably  will  not  be  possible, .at  least  in  the  beginning,  to  merchandise  and  ship 
by  air  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manufactured  articles  to  provide  full  planeloads 
from  a  manufacturing  o enter  to  an  agricultural  o enter.    At  present  there  are  no 
data  available  which  will  give  an  indication  of  how  large  the  East-West  or  North- 
South  load  will  be*    For  this  reason,  the  studies  on  oontraot  oarrier  operation 
between  Salinas,  California,  and  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  between  Miami  or  Lakeland, 
Florida,  to  Detroit  have  assumed  a  100  peroent  load  factor  East  or  North  bound  and 
a  75  percent  load  faotor  West  or  South  bound. 

In  the  study  on  the  air-freight  potential  of  lettuoe,  the  East  bound  cost  based  on 
a  100  peroent  load  faotor  was  6»55  oente  per  ton-mile  while  the  West  bound  oost 
based  on  a  75  peroent  load  faotor  was  9*08  cents  per  ton-mile.  •  In  actual  praotioe 
it  may  be  desirable  to  assess  part  of  the  West  bound  expenses  to-  the  East  bound, 
traffic    This  question  involves  .broad  transportation  policy  as' well  as  matters 
of  additional  fact  whio'h  can  be  determined  only  by  further  extensive  investiga- 
tions. •  .  ....*■ 
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Link  by  Direct  Route  Metropolitan  Centers  with"  •    \  ■  - 

Agricultural  Area  at  Least  75°  Miles  Distant 

The  route  for  a  contract  carrier  operation  between  a  manufacturing"  center  and  an.,  . 
agricultural  center  should  be  as  direct  as  possible.     It  s'hould  be  along  an  estab-  • 
lished  airway  equipped  to  permit  night  flying.     In  order  to  justify  the  cost  of  air 
transportation  between  these  two  centers  they  should  be  at  least  750  miles  apart. 
Preliminary  research  indicates  that  air-borne  agricultural  perishable  products 
could  compete  most  advantageously  with  surface-borne  products  when  transported 
between  1,000  to  1,500  miles. 

The  metropolitan  centers  should  be  a  combination  of  cities  so  that  sufficient  cargo 
may  be  collected  for  the  Yfest  or  South  bound  movement.     For  efficient  operation  of 
"the  eight-plane  fleet,  the  centers  should  be  within  an  approximate  radius  of  300. 
miles.     This  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  lettuce,  study,  the  five  large  cities 
other  than  Detroit  being  within  a  300-mile  radius  of  Detroit.     It  may  develop  that 
in  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Cleveland  there  exists  enough  industrial  cargo,  for  only 
one  plane  daily  from  each  of  these  cities.     On  the  other  hand,   it  may  develop  that 
Detroit  or  Chicago  could  furnish  enough  cargo  to  justify  operating  the  eight-ship 
fleet  solely  from  the  one  city.     The  essential  thing  is  to  have  the  airline  terminal 
situated  so  that  a  combination  of  cities  can  be  used  in  order  to  get  maximum  utili- 
zation from  the  eight-plane  fleet.    The  metropolitan  center  should  be  a  manufac- 
turing city  which  produces  a  variety  of  relatively  high-priced  manufactured 
articles . 

Agricultural  Area  Located  Close  to 
Sizable  Export  City 

To  insure  a  sufficient  volume  of  manufactured  products  for  the  return  load  it  would' 
be  desirable  that  the  area  originating  the  agricultural  shipments  be  within-  100 
miles  of  an  important  exporting  city  for  manufactured  products.     This  city  should 
be  a  focal  point,  of  transport  lines,  preferably  airlines,   to  a  number  of  foreign 
countries.    The  market  for  manufactured  goods  is  thus  materially  extended  by  the 
inclusion  of  an  extensive  foreign  market  in  which  the  time  factor,  is  a  most'  im- 
portant consideration. 

An  example  of  the  combination  of  an  agricultural  area  with  an  adjacent  exporting 
city  is  San  Francisco,  which  is  close  to  the  lettuces-producing  area,  of  the  Salinas 
Valley"  as  well  as  areas  producing  a  wide  variety  of  other  agricultural  perishables. 
San  Francisco  is  a  port  of  departure  for  air  commerce  with  the  Orient  and  Australia. 
Another  example  is  Tampa,  adjacent  to  the  Plant  City-Lakeland  agricultural  district 
of  Florida  and  a  port  of  departure  for  air  commerce  to  Latin  America. 

Airplanes  carrying  industrial  commodities  from  a  manufacturing  center  Yrould  fly. 
direct  to  the  exporting  city  adjacent  to  an  agricultural  area  and  unload  there  the 
commodities  for  the  domestic  and  foreign  market  served  by  the .  exporting  city.- 
The  plane  vrould  then  fly  to  the  neighboring  agricultural  center  and  pick-up  its 
return  load  of  perishables.5" 

Perishables  Should  be  Available  in  Producing 
Center  the  Entire  Year 


To  maximize  the  development  of  the  East-West  or  Worth-South  load  of  industrial 
products,  it  probably  will  be  necessary  to  fly  to  the  same,  terminal  city  during 
the  entire  year.     If  shipments  of  perishables  are  not  available-  during  the  entire 
year,  the  pay  load  of  the  planes  may  be  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  the  entire 
operation  will  not  be  feasible. 


The  originating  point  for  perishables  can  be  shifted  with  relatively  little  diffi- 
culty to  any  point  within  yOO  to  L|O0  miles  of  the  terminus  of  the  East-West  or 
North-South  shipments,  but  greater  shifting  causes  difficulty.    The  lettuGe  report 
illustrates  this  principle.     San  Francisco  is  the  terminal  for  industrial  products, 
and  suitable  perishables  are  available  within  J>00  to  1+00  miles  of  the  city  for 
shipment  during  the  entire  year. 

Fast  Schedules  Maintained 

Speed  in  transit  is  the  airplane'^  principal  advantage  over  other  means  of  trans- 
portation.   A  scheduled  flight  would  leave  the  manufacturing,  center  after  the  close 
of  each  business  day  while  the  opposite  flight  would  bring  agricultural  perishables 
in  time  for  early  morning  market.    Within  a  relatively  wide  latitude,  the  time  of 
departure  and  arrival  could  be  regulated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  commodity. 
As  only  fuel  stops  vrould  be  made,  the  resulting  schedule  vrould  be  faster  than  any 
scheduled  airline  over  established  airways  between  the  manufacturing  center  and  the1 
exporting  city.    This  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  industries  of  the  manufacturing 
metropolis . 

FARM-RETAIL  PRICE  SPREADS,  OCTOBER  I9I4I4 

Food  Marketing  Charges  Drop  2  Percent 
September  to  October 


Marketing  charges  on  quantities  of  farm  food  products  contained  in  a  family  market 
basket  declined  nearly  2  percent  from  a  revised  level  of  $227  in  September  to  $223 
in  October,  continuing  a  decline  in  food  marketing  charges  beginning  in  July  of 
this  year. 

Estimates  of  marketing  charges  for  the  family  market  basket  have  been  revised  for 
March  19^-tl-l-  and  succeeding  months.     These  changes,  beginning  with  April,  were  caused 
by  a  revision  in  the  retail  price  of  apples  which  lowered  the  estimated  retail  value 
of  the  market  basket  by  $2  to  $7  during  the  6  months,  April  through  September. 
Estimates  of  marketing  charges  induce  $12  in  Government  payments  to  marketing 
agencies  in  October  added  to  the  farm-retail  spread  of  $211  between  retail  cost  to 
consumers  and  payments  to  farmers  for  equivalent  produce.     October  marketing  charges 
were  the  lowest  in  6  months  and  were  slightly  below  the  $225  f°r  October  19h3» 

The  Farmer's  Share  Rises  to  53  Cents  in  October 


The  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  spent  for  farm  food  products  rose  from 
52  cents  in  September  to  53  cents  in  October  19^-l-«    Revisions  increased  the  farmer's 
share  from  51  cents  to  52  cents  for  each  of  the  3  months,  June  through  August.  The 
farmer's  share  continues  to  hold  close  to  the  near  record  high  of  5U  cents  reached 
in  December  19U3  and.  March  19^-U.     Government  payments  to  marketing  agencies  are  an 
important  factor  in  maintaining  this  level  of  the  farmer's  share. 

Food  Prices  Fall  at  Retail,  Rise  at  Farm 

Retail  cost  to  consumers  of  the  farm  food  products  included  in  the  family  market 
basket  dropped  from  a  revised  level  of  $1|50  in  September  to  §hh-8  in  October.  The 
market  basket  includes  1935~39  average  annual  purchases  of  farm  food  products  by  a 
family  of  three  average  consumers.     Beginning  with  April  19^,  revisions  in  the 
retail  cost  of  the  market  basket  resulted  in  reductions  ranging  from  $2  in  April  to 
$7  in  July.    The  October  I9I4I4  retail  cost  of  the  market  basket  was  lower  by  \}6  than 
the  retail  cost  in  October  of  19^3 » 
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Revision  of  the  retail  price  pf  apples'.; .c^iised  , a<  reduction  of  $1|..60  in  the  estimated 
retail  cost  of  the  fresh  fruits.,  and.  .y^^tahle.s "  c'cmmodity  group  for  September-  191+U, 
showing  a  .revised  cost.  of.  $97  compared-. tp: .$102  e.stifliat^,d  last  month.    .The  entire 
group  of  all  fresh  and  processed  fruits  and  vegetables  snowed  a  decline  in  retail 

cost  "from  $123-' in  September  to"  $117  "in  October    -Most  of  this  - decline  was  caused 

by  lower  prices  for  fresh  vegetables j-  "particularly  snap  beans,'  sweetpotatoes,  and 
onions,  for  which  decreases  ranged  fir'om  l]|  to  .18  percent.    -Lower  prices  for  fresh 
fruits  and.  vegetables  were  largely  offset,  by  higher.. retail  prices  for  poultry  and 
eggs.    Retail  .cost  of  poultry  and  egg's --included  in  the  market  basket  rose  by  9 
percent,  from  about.  $1|2  in  -  September -to-^6~  in  October  >  ,  •-•   c   

Payments  to  farmers  for  quantities  of  produce  equivalent  to  the  food  items  in  the 
market  basket  increased  less  than  half  of  1  percent  from  September  to  ^October  l^Uh, 
and  are  1  percent  lower  than  in  October  of  19U3»    A  5  percent  decline  in  payments^ 
to  producers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  offset  most  of  the  increase  in  payments  to 
producers  of  other  food  products,  which  averaged  6  percent  for  poultry  and  eggs,  3 
percent  for  bakery  and  other  cereal  products,  and  1  percent  for  meat  and  dairy 
products.     Lower  payments  to  producers  of  fresh  vegetables  were  in  line  with  re- 
duced prices  at  retail.    For  grapefruit,  a  September -October  decline  of  percent 
in  payments  to  farmers  accompanied  a  decline  of  17  percent  in  the  retail  price  paid, 
by  consumers.  [ 

Marketing  Charges  Lower  for  Meats,  Fruits,  and 

Vegetables,  Higher  for  Poultry  and  Eggs  ~  v. .  : 

Reductions  in  marketing  charges  from  October  to  September  contributing  to  the  1  . 
percent  decline  for  the  market-  basket  were  quite  general  among  commodity  ..groups  ex- 
cepting poultry  and  eggs  for  which  they  showed  a  substantial  increase.'  '  Declines  in 
marketing  charges  over  the  month  averaged  1|.  percent  for  meat  products,"  1  percent  for 
dairy  products,  and  8  percent  for  fresh  vegetables,  while  marketing  charges  for 
poultry  and  eggs  increased  16  percent  from  $13  in  September  to  $T$  in  'October. 
Estimates  of  lower  marketing  charges  for  meat  products:  continue  to  be  'influenced  by 
the  abnormally  low  margin  shown  for  Good  grade  beef.    A  major  factor  underlying  the 
estimate  of  the  U»h  cents  per  pound  farm-retail  price  spread  for  beef  prVducts  is 
the  estimated  premium  of  Good  grade  beef  cattle  over  average  beef  cattle'/  amounting 
to  12  cents  at  the  farm  level  per  composite  retail  pound.     If  the  margin  Were 
calculated  directly  from  the  average  price  of  all  beef  cattle  sold  by  farmers  it 
would  amount  to  about  lh*7  cents  in  October  instead  of  the  I4..I4.  cents  calculated 
from  the  estimated  price  of  Good  grade  cattle. 

From  September  to  October,  charges" for  marketing  showed  increases ; of  18  percent  for 
poultry  and  1I4.  percent  for  eggs,  averaging  16  percent  for  the  poultry  and  eggs 
group.    The  retail  price  of  eggs  rose  11  percent  "from  5^-»h  cents  per  dozen  in 
September  to  56.9  cents  in  October,  while  payments  to  farmers  advanced  9  percent 
from  36.6  cents  to  I4O.O  cents.    Payments  to  farmers  for  chickens  showed  a  negligible 
increase  from  September  to  October,  vtfhile  retail  prices  advanced  7  percent  from  i+l»3 
to  I|l4-»0  cents  per  pound.  -.  ■<• 

Total  marketing  charges  for  the  family  market  basket  in  October  19^4-  were  about  $23 
higher  than  the  1935~39  average.    Among  commodity  groups,  charges  for  marketing  the 
meat  products  group  are  lowest  in  comparison  with  pre-war,   showing  a  decline  of 
$12  or  30  percent.     Charges  for  marketing  poultry  and  eggs  in  October  were  about 
$6  or  35  percent  above  pre-war,  while  the  greatest  increase  is  shown  for  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  group,  which  rose  by  about  $17  or  31  percent. 
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Table  2.-  THE  MARKET  BASKET:     Retail  cost  of  1935-39  average  annual  purchases  of 
farm  food  products  by  a  family  -of"  three  average  consumers,  farm  value  of 
equivalent  quantities  sold  by  producers  adjusted  for  value  of  byproducts, 
marketing  margin,  and  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar,  1913-1+1+ 


Year 


1913""15  average 


1920 
1922 
1929 
1933 


1935-39  average 


19U0 

19L2 
191+3 


1943 -October  , 
November 
December 

~]Q)\]\-J anuary  , 
February 
March 
April 
May  ... 
June  . 
July  . 
August 
September 
October  . 


I  Farm  value 
Retail  'adjusted  for] 
cost  l/*  byproducts 

- :  2/ 


Margin 


[Marketing  charges 
(including  tax 
and  payment 
adjustments)  3/ 


•Marketing " 
: charges  as 
Famer;  ^percentage 
share  V.of  retail 

•  cost 


Dol  lflT*S 

-1— '  V  -L_  -J-  C-4>X 

T)nl 

T)  n  1  1  nrs 

XJ  \J  J — L  tX  X  O 

T)  0  "1  1  firs 

X  VvX  w 

X  v^X  vy  wll  u 

268 

XL\T) 

J16 

5k 

568 

'  2L.5 

323 

323 

1+3 

57 

1+08 

163 

2hF> 
c-L+y 

liO 

60 

L+JJ 

183 

2R2 

2^2 
eye 

hp 

R8 

276 

90 

186 

181+ 

33 

67 

3k0 

137 

203 

201 

iiO 

59 

317 

128 

1  89 

1 8Q 

IlO 

60 

T  Q3 
1^3 

1  Q3 

56 

k07 

196 

211 

C — L  _L 

211 

52 

237 

c_  £1  X. 

226 

R2 

^+y 

k^k 

238 

216 

22  R 

^2 

50 

lit52 

239 

213 

223 

1+9 
**✓ 

L.52 

2h2 

210 

221 

1+9 

1+53 

2i42 

211 

223 

53 

1+9 

1+1+9 

239 

210 

222 

53 

1+9 

5/21+0 

'  5/207 

5/220 

51+ 

1+9 

~  238. 

5/211 

5/221+ 

53 

50 

5/1+51 

235 

5/216 

5/229 

52 

51 

5/1,53 

236 

5/217 

5/229 

5/52 

51 

5/1+56 

<  235 

5/221 

5/233 

5/52 

5/51 

5/1+51+ 

236 

5/218 

5/229 

5/52 

5/50 

5/1+50  ■ 

5/235 

5/215 

5/227 

~  52 

5/50 

"1+1+8 

-  237 

~  211 

~"  223 

53 

-  50 

1/  Calculated  from  retail  prices  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

2/  Payments  to  farmers  for  equivalent  quantities  of  farm  produce  minus  imputed  valu. 

"of  byproducts  obtained  in  processing.  , 
3/  Marketing  charges  equal  margin  minus  processor  taxes  plus  Government  payments  to 

marketing  agencies. 

hj  Farmer's  share  of  consumers  food  dollar  calculated  from  farm  value  before 
"addition  of  producer  payments. 
5/  Revised. 
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Prloe  ipraadi  Irtmn  famsri  and  oonaunsri  -  food  preduots.    Entail  prloa,  far.  nlua  of  ««>lnl«*  quutltlm  leld  b,  produoirl,  byproduct  adjust 
narkatlaj  nargia,  »nd  ftmr'i  ihare  of  rstall  prlo*,    Ostobsr  194* 


Conned  ity 


Pare  equivalent 


M«rtrt  baikot   ) 

Maat  produoti   ij 

0 

Dairy  produoti   ) 

Poultry  arid  oggi  

Bakery  (ad  other  oereal  l) 

produoti.  all  ingradlaata.  •  ) 

On  la  '  >) 

Bakery  produoti,  all  lagred.  i) 

Orals  i) 

Other  oaraal  produoti  ....... .i) 

All  frulti  and  vegetable!   ) 

Prsah  frulti  and  vegetable!  .1) 

Fraah  vegetable!   *  1 ) 

Canoed  fruits  and  vegetables  1 ) 

Mlsosllansoua  produoti   1) 


Boef  (food  grade)  

Unb   

Perk  (Including  lard) 


Chaaae,  anerloan 
Bvepontsd  silk  . 
Fluid  adlk  


Iggi  ... 
Chi  oka  n 


*n**n  brasd  ...... 

Vaaala  tet  braad 

Bye  braad   

Soda  ereefeara  .... 


Con  flakee  . 
Corn  ratal  ... 
rlow,  unite 
aaoeronl  .... 

11  aa  

Bollad  aata  . 
Wheat  oaraal 


applei  .... 
Ora  pa  fruit 
Oranges  ... 


Cabbaga 
Barroti 


Spina ah 


Tarn  produoe  aqulTalant 
of  annual  fanily  purobaaai 


araragt 

quant It lei, 
purohaaed, 
par  f«iirK 

of  thraa 

average 
oonaunero 


8,1«  lb.  good  grade  oattla 
1.16  lb.  lanes 
1.41  lb.  boo* 

But  turrit  and  fan  butter 
10.0*  lb.  silk 
l.M  lb.  nllk 
Pan  ratall  and  nhaloeale  nllk 


1.08  doa. 
1.1M  lb.  ahlak 


.81*  lb.  nonet 
.«*»  lb.  wheat 
lb.  ansa*  and  .904  lb. 
1.400  lb.  nhaat 


.0M4  bm.  applai 
•0148  ten  for  fraak  uaa 
.0411  box  far  fraak  uaa 


.0M«  ba.  baa*  ■  1 
.087*  ba.  anap  baana  far  nark* 
1.10  lb.  aabbaga  for  aerkst 
.OUt  ba. 
.0*81  art. 
1.0«  lb. 
.0174  ba. 
.0(M  ba.  far  aarkat 
.0104  bu. 


Grapefruit  Julee, 


Oar 
Paai,  eeaned 
tea 


..1.048  bos  grapefruit  far  arassaslng 
..1  l.W  lb.  California  ollng  psashss 
..1  **6  lb.  nap  besns  for  proanailag 

•  ■  iI.OS  lb.  mat  oorn  for  processing 

•  •  1     .68  lb.  paai  for  proaaailng 
..■  1.41  lb.  tonstcei  for  proesseing 


1  lb.  drlad  Oallfornla  pruaaa 
1  lb.  Ml  oh.  and  I.  T.  psa  baana 


taut  sugar   T.t4  lbs.  augur  basts 

Baas  aagar   12.89  lba.  aagar  aaas 

Com  slnp  1   .084  ba.  asm 

anrfarlas  „■  Cottonseed,  nytmni,  and  akin  nllk 

Salad  ana  looking  oil   Cottonseed  and  asm 

Tagstabla  ahortanlag   Cottons***  and  soybeans 

Psens*  butter   l.T*  lb.  farasn*  sts 


iBatall 


Margin 
adjusted 

'  for 
bjr- 
J produoti 

■Dollars  Dollara  Bollara  Dollara   Dollara  Psrssnt 


Oron 
fan 


•  By-  ■ 
1 produoti 
■allow-  1 


art 
fan 
Talua 


1    id-    1.  i  i 

■  Justed!00""*-  1  *d-  ■ 
.  -rrA*.  Juatad. 
it^stst-ij*™"*"!  fan  1 
1  lag  1™  pro"  1  ralus  1 
■shnr*s)i  ■  ■ 

Dollars   Dollara  Dollara 


Juatsd 
far- 
nsr'a 
•hara 


(• 


448.1' 

186.78  — 

286.78 

211.46 

6* 

•0.87  ♦  12.64 

128.7! 

10.61 

247.84 

86 

100.48 

86.48  8.14 

76.84 

22.11 

78 

*  6.40 

t6.fl 

78.84 

78 

88.86 

81.18   

81.18 

86.67 

ft 

♦  8.68 

8*.  80 

t.*4 

tt.M 

78 

48. M 

80.61  

(0.61 

14.88 

67 

14.  86 

80.61 

ft 

68.64 

18.16 

44.76 

60 

•.Of  *  1.86 

46.60 

.66 

18.46 

an 

16.66 

8.76 

14.61 

18 

♦  1.71 

88.82 

8.tt 

29.87 

14 

•.Of  ♦  .66 

80.47 

.to 

t.M 

ts 

6.06 

1.17 

4.82 

If 

♦  .60 

It. 11 

12.80 

t.tl 

8.68 

16.22 

It 

♦  .61 

16.16 

6.66 

ft 

117.11 

47.8! 

47.82 

68.68 

41 

*  1.16 

70.66 

47.81 

41 

61.66 

it.  et 

88.U 

61.77 

46 

♦  .0* 

61.66 

19.82 

48 

60.14 

to.11 

to.11 

80.08 

40 

80.08 

to.11 

40 

17.11 

4.11 

4.11 

18.00 

14 

♦  .64 

18.84 

4.11 

14 

81.28 

6.98 

8.61 

18.86 

11 

•.ft  ♦  .48 

tS-M 

.47 

1.40 

1* 

Casta 

Pants 

Cant! 

Cants 

Cants  1 

OstttS 

Cacti 

Cants 

82.  » 

l/U.t 

4.6 

16.6 

4.4 

67 

».  t.0 

6.4 

tM 

67 

86.0 

tt.4 

6.6 

10.6 

14.6 

68 

♦  1.6 

16.1 

»M 

l».t 

86 

t6.6 

16.6 

0.6 

18.2 

8.8 

76 

♦  1.6 

8.1 

It 

l*4-«l.  a 
Quart 


46.8 

41.1  — 

41.1 

7.7 

64 

*  6.0 

u.t 

8.87 

«M 

it* 

87.6 

26.1   

16.1 

11. » 

66 

♦  1.77 

11.6 

6.6T 

MU 

6* 

10.4 

6.64  

6.64 

4.6 

64 

4.6 
6.* 

1.16 

6.6* 

*T 

14.7 

6.68   

6.66 

6.7 

61 

*  .00 

1.N 

10.W 

n 

lo.i 

l».l 


40.0 

rr.e 


1.1* 
i.« 

1.16 
8.84 


.11 
.88 
.6T 


46.0 

rr.o 


1-63 
1,7* 
U1 


tvr 

6.T 
1**4 


I* 
U 
IT 
It 


U»t 
1U 


*.* 
1CT 


ST.* 


U7» 

£.«T 


» 

It 
IT 
U 


1.0*  lb.  son 

1  8-OI.  pkg>i  t.t 

1.41 

.60 

IM 

6.1 

tl 

f.l 

1.81 

U 

1.848  lb.  son 

1     Pent     1  6.6 

i.n 

.46 

1.11 

f.f 

ft 

8.4 

l.tf 

II 

1.41  lb.  absat 

1     Pons*     1  8.T 

8.84 

.67 

t.*T 

f.O 

4T 

*  .a 

8.8 

1.67 

4T 

1.8*  lb.  ansa* 

1     Pound     ■    IS. 7 

4.61 

1.66 

t.6f 

u.t 

11 

*  .tt 

lf.l 

t.t* 

11 

1.66  lb.  rough  rlaa 

1     Pound     ■  11.* 

4.M 

.61 

6.4* 

t.t 

48 

6.6 

t.44 

41 

1.0*  lb.  oats 

1     Pound     •  10.1 

t.tl 

.66 

8.17 

f.T 

88 

6.7 

f.lT 

88 

8.017  lb.  aksat 

■t*-s*.  pkf.i  11.1 

T.14 

1.16 

8.86 

1T.1 

tf 

♦  .Tt 

17.8 

*.»! 

M 

y  trass  fan  value  btfore  adjusting  far  gas*  grade  nrssjisa,  was  Eii  nines 


Matt  ■ 

1.4 

4.f» 

taeh 

I.T 

1.61 

Daaoa 

1 

47.1 

»£.! 

t 

taaab  1 

T.t 

t.Tt 

Psnat  ■ 

14.1 

t.M 

Posad  1 

4.8 

1.11 

Banna  ■ 

t.t 

I.tt 

load  1 

11.1 

1.11 

1.1 

1.44 

Pound  ■ 

4.4 

1.47 

Pound  • 

U.T 

T.N 

Pound  1 

1 

III 

I.TT 

'1 

Is.  1  saa  1 

14.1 

*.** 

Bo.  8}  «sai 

17.8 

f.TI 

Bo.  1  sea  1 

11.1 

t.M 

as.  1  can  1 

14.t 

I.M 

Bo.  1  aan  1 

11.  f 

8.11 

St.  1  saa  ■ 

1 

lt.1 

t.to 

1 

Poa«a»  | 

17.1 

t.M 

Pound  ■ 

1 

10.1 

8.97 

Pound  1 

T.l 

LOT 

Pound  1 

t.t 

t.M 

84  OS.  1 

18.0 

8.64 

Pound  ■ 

84.1 

Ha*  ■ 

10.6 

Pound  t 

U.t 

Pound  1 

8 

U.t 

14.4 

t.M 

tta 


4.t 
t.t 

U.l 


84 

4T 


t.n 

4.6 

N 

t.11 

6.1 

44 

l.t* 

M 

to 

i.tt 

l.T 

8* 

6.86 

6.6 

U 

1.44 

f.T 

M 

1.47 

l.t 

M 

T.N 

8.7 

ft 

I.TT 

1.4 

11 

4.1 
8.8 

U.1 


4.1 
1.1 
1.0 
f.T 
6.8 
f.T 
l.t 
l.T 
2.4 


4.11 
1.M 

U.1 

i.n 

6.86 
l.M 
t.tt 

e.M 
1.44 

I.4T 
T.N 

1.TT 


M 
4T 


M 

M 

It 


M 

61 


4.(6 

t.l 

u 

».* 

4.N 

U 

t.Tt 

11.0 

t* 

11.0 

t.n 

M 

l.M 

t.l 

It 

*  .1 

10.1 

l.M 

II 

t.M 

lt.1 

II 

♦  .T 

u.t 

l.M 

It 

t.U 

10.1 

u 

♦  1.6 

11.1 

1.11 

II 

t.M 

l.t 

14 

♦  .6 

10.1 

t.M 

14 

.11 
.u 
1.11 


t.M 
l.tT 


t.tl 
l.M 

t.n 

I.M 
8.71 
10.17 
14.4 


T.l 
4.1 


4.1 
10.8 
U.1 

n.* 
11.4 
11.4 


41 
N 

n 


48 
M 


*  t.t 

♦  ai' 


>.M  *  .46 
'M  *  .11 


-.81  *  .tt 


*  .It 

*  4.1 


10.4 
4.T 


4.1 
f.t 

10.8 
U.l 

tl.t 

u.t 
u.t 


t.M 

t.6T 


8.TT 
8.M 

t.n 

t.M 
t.Tt 

10.17 
14.4 


M 
61 
21 
M 
18 
41 
M 
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Table    4..  Prloe  spreads  between  fanners  and  ooneunere  -  food  produota t    Hetall  prioe  and  fana  ralua ,   Oftoasr  1644 
oomperod  with  tha  1986-86  average,  Orbobar  IMS  and  Septaaaor  1M4 


BoMl  priaa  '  ■  — 

i  Percentage  ohaage  ■ 
fWfc.w  *      *°    0**»»**        '    „  .„ 


let  fam  T»lnTT7 


Ccaianodi'ty 


Retail 
unit 


1986-89 
average 


October 


Scpteaasr 
1*44 


1M4 


average 


October  '  Septaaber 
IMS  1B44 


October 
1844 


Dollar*    Dollars  Dollars 
468.71  2/460.06 
102.69  2/100.60 
88.08  88.98 


i  Faraentaga  change 
to  Oatober 
1944  from  - 
October  i  a*fteatber 
1946     i  1944 


Percent  Peroent 


Haricot  basket 


Heat  produota  ... 
Dairy  produota  .. 
Poultry  and  egga 


840.4T 
88.09 
6T.2T 
26.47 


46.68 


41.82 


Bales  ry  and  other 
oereal  produota i 
All  Ingredients 

Drain  

Bakery  produota i 
All  Ingredients 

Grain  

Other  eereel 
produota   


ipurobaeed. 


All  fruits  and 

Yegetables   

Fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  ....... 

Fresh  vegetables 
Canned  fruits  and 
Tags tables  ....... 


66.09  62.61  2/68.87 

66.68  86.47  1/88.88 

16.46  24.14  2/86.04 

77.68  120.61  2/122.64 


Miscellaneous  produota 


67.64 

38.82 


14.14 
26.97 


94.87 
61.66 


17.49 
82.90 


97.01 
64.80 


17.09 
82.28 


Beef  (good  grade)  .... 

Laab  

Pork  (Including  lard) 


Butter  

Cheese,  Aaerloan 
Evaporated  milk  . 
Fluid  nllk  


Bgge  ... 
Chloken 


White  bread   

Whole  wheat  bread 

Bye  bread   

Soda  oraokera  .... 


Cora  flakoe  . 
Corn  aeel  ... 
Flour,  whit* 
Macaroni  ..... 

Bloa  i  

Boiled  oats  . 
Wheat  oereal 


Apples  . 
Otxpefru 
Oranges 


Beets 


Cabbage  ...... 

Carrots  ...... 

Lettuoe  ...... 

Onions  ....... 

Potstoee   

Spinaoh  ...... 

Sweotpotatoee 


Orapefntlt  juloe,  o aimed 
Feaohea,  eannad  ......... 

Beans,  graen,  nanasil  .... 

Corn,  Banned  ............ 

Peaa,  eannad  '.. 

Toaatoee,  oanned   


Prunes  .... 
■try  beans 


Beet  sugar   

Cane  sugar  

Cora  sirup 

Margarine   

Jalad  and  oooking  oil  .. 
Vegetable  shortening  ... 
Peanut  butter   


:  l 

C«Mtl 

Cents 

Cents 

i      Pound  1 

89.1 

88.9 

88.9 

1  *™»*  * 

26.8 

88.4 

2/84.9 

1  1 

22.6 

26.0 

26.6 

'       P  ml  ' 

36.0 

49  3 

^a  a 

25*9 

87.2 

87.9 

H4rj— os.  oan 

7*6 

10.5 

10.4 

i     Quart  t 

11*4 

14  4 

1*.T 

<     Doien  ■ 

29.0 

60.6 

81.4 

i     Pound  i 

80.0 

42.4 

41.8 

i  t 
t     Pound  i 

9.1 

9.4 

9.6 

t     Pound  t 

9.6 

10.4 

10.8 

i     Pound  ■ 

10.0 

10.7 

10.6 

i     Pound  i 

16.0 

17.7 

18.1 

i  .1 
i  8-ot.  pkf.  i 

7.9 

6.7 

6.6 

i     Pound  i 

8.0 

8.1 

6.T 

i     Pound  i 

8.9 

6.8 

6.7 

i     Pound  i 

14.9 

18.8 

18.7 

■     Posad  i 

7.2 

11.8 

2/18.0 

i     Pound  i 

7.8 

8.9 

10.0 

■28-ot.  pkg.  i 

84.2 

28.4 

88.8 

i  i 
i     Pound  i 

4.9 

6.8 

8/9.8 

■     8a  ah  i 

8*^6 

9.6 

"10.8 

■     Doien  t 

i  i 

86.6 

48.8 

i     Bunah  i 

8.0 

T.T 

t     Pound  i 

17.6 

IT.* 

8.4 

4.8 

4.6 

i     Bunah  ■ 

6.4 

9.6 

8.9 

■  I»W 

8.7 

18.0 

18.0 

4.6 

7.8 

6.9 

i  Pound 

8.6 

4.0 

4.7 

i     Pound  i 

7.8 

10.8 

18.2 

t     Poaad  i 

4.0 

7.8 

7.6 

i  i 
t  ■*.  2  ean  i 

i/.i 

14.8 

14.7 

i  Bo.  2*  aaa  i 

26.4 

28.0 

i  Bo.  2  eaa  t 

11.4 

14.4 

18.1 

i  Bo.  2  oan  ■ 

18.1 

14.4 

14.6 

t  Be.  2  ean  r 

16.6 

14.6 

18.8 

■  Bo.  t  ean  i 

9.4 

18.6 

12.1 

i  i 
■     Pound  i 

10.0 

16.8 

17.6 

t     Pound  i 

6.6 

9.6 

10.2 

t  i 

8.7 

7.2 

7.1 

i     Pound  t 

8.6 

7.0 

6.9 

t      U  i 

11.6 

18.1 

18.0 

16.1 

24.0 

24.0 

t     Pint  i 

84.6 

80.6 

60.6 

19.6 

88.7 

23.6 

17.6 

80.8 

88.8 

Dollars 

Peroent 

Peroent 

Dollars 

448.19 

.  i 

SI 

187.46 

100.46 

•  8 

2/ 

46.86 

86.66 

+  i 

a/ 

88.47 

46.68 

-  8 

*  6 

17.66 

68.94 

*  8 

11.89 

9.04 

88.88 

♦  1 

0 

6.41 

8.06 

28.11 

*  4 

*/ 

6.98 

117.11 

-  8 

-  4 

28**1 

91.89 

-  3 

•  6 

20.80 

60.14 

-  S 

-  8 

11*46 

17.11 

-  f 

y 

1.92 

88.88 

<■  2 

0 

4.T7 

Caaba 

Por— t 

Carta 

ae  e 

•  45 

0 

1st  # 

sa  a 

%/ 

l> 

OB  ■ 

*•  ■  s 

2Y 

M«l 

•  1 

mi 

28*9 

87.9 

♦  2 

0 

18*4 

10.4 

-  i 

0 

2*m 

14.7 

♦  8 

0 

6.82 

66.9 

—  6 

♦  11 

•*  a 
SS.e 

44.0 

+  4 

*  y 

16.9 

1.8 

♦  1 

0 

1.08 

10.2 

-  2 

0 

.90 

10.6 

•  t 

0 

1.04 

18.1 

♦  2 

0 

l.*T 

6.6 

•  1 

0 

.84 

6.8 

*  14 

+  2 

1.40 

6.7 

♦  4 

0 

1.67 

16.7 

♦  1 

0 

l.ST 

18.0 

♦  8 

0 

8.87 

10.1 

*  18 

♦  1 

1.74 

88.8 

-  1 

0 

8.68 

9.4 

-  1 

♦  1 

8.08 

8.7 

•  8 

-  IT 

4^o 

47.8 

-  T 

•  8 

7.6 
14.8 
4.8 
6.9 
12.1 
6.1 
4.4 

u.i 

6.2 

14.8 
87.8 
18.1 
14.9 
18.* 
12.1 

17.8 
10.2 

T.1 
6.9 
18.0 
84.1 
80.6 
23.6 
26.8 


♦  * 

-  IT 

♦  8 

-  7 

-  T 

♦  80 

♦  10 

♦  14 

-  14 

0 

♦  6 

-  9 

♦  8 

-  6 

-  8 

♦  8 

♦  8 

-  1 

-  1 

-  1 


A. 


- 1 

-  16 

-  T 
• 

♦  1 

-  14 

♦  • 

-  11 

-  IS 

♦  1 

♦  1 
0 

♦  1 

♦  1 

0 

-  2 
0 

0 

0 

0 

^0 
0 
0 


6/1.49 
^V.81 

Hh.M 

J/t.tl 

fyi.M 

1J6 
6/8.84 
5/1.68 

4^68 
1.98 
1.60 
8.89 
1.49 

2.99 
8.08 

1.71 
1.78 
1.79 
4.80 
4.44 
8.81 
6.1 


62.08 
88.87 


8/77.80 
61.64 
28.91 


11.89  2/M.64  8/16.98 
9.04    1/14.19  14.8T 


9.12 
4.6T 

8/9.68 


l/  Adjusted  to  exolude  laputed  ralua  of  non-food  byprodueta  obtain** 
*7  Berlsed. 

J/  Less  than  0.8  ef  one  peroent. 
V  Prion  data  not  available. 

T/  Bat  lasted  f.r  1986-89  froa  data  available  for  1987-39. 


8.96 


Cents 

26.8 
S0.4 
19.6 

2/41.6 
26.4 
6.60 
6,87 

40.6 
89.* 

1.64 
1.43 
1.8* 
8.64 

lr48 
2.18 
2.64 
2.60 
8/B.8T 
8.81 
6.66 

4.66 
8.88 

22.1 

2/3.68 
V9.00 
1/1.88 

8.44 
2/6.01 

2.71 

2.28 
2/8.42 

4.00 

4.82 

6.84 
4.06 
2.60 
3.46 
8.08 

7.79 
6.69 

8.36 

2.63 
2.62 
8.36 
9.11 
10.01 
2/18.9 


t/6.9* 
4.T* 

9.66 


28.91     2/49.41  8/50.16 


48.41 

2/21.74 

8/4.1T 

2/8.98 

Centa 

8/88.0 
20.6 
18.9 

41.1 
86.6 
2/6i4S 
8.98 

86.6 
86.9 

1.4* 

lr4* 
1.67 
8.8* 

US 
8.86 
2.64 
8.7* 
6.18 
8.31 
8.69 

4.61 
6.86 
88.4 

2/2.72 
7/9.94 
J/l.*9 
t/8.6* 
7.8* 
2/1.81 
2.  64 
2/8.98 
4.47 

6.04 
4.89 

2/8.94 
2.88 
8/8.16 
1/8.96 

9.32 

6.97 


2.91 
2.68 
8.78 
8.4  » 
8.88 
10.16 
8/L4.0 


886.T8 

1 

s/ 

78.84 

* 

* 

♦  1 

•8.11 

♦  1 

89.61 

♦  • 

19.1* 

* 

8) 

♦  • 

14.81 

♦ 

• 

♦  4 

9M 

♦ 

8 

♦  1 

4.98 

* 

6 

♦  4 

9.8* 

♦ 

4 

♦  4 

47.68 

4 

-  * 

89.68 

6 

•  6 

20.11 

9 

-  T 

4.11 

♦ 

4 

-  1 

8.98 

♦ 

6 

0 

Cento 

FM 

PVaftM&l 

38.* 
80.8 
19.2 

41.2 
86.1 
8.64 
8.99 

40.0 

1.78 
1.60 
1.76 
8.67 

U6S 
8.8* 
2.67 
8.63 
6.44 
8.17 
6.9* 

4.69 
2.98 
22.1 

2.72 
6.88 
1.39 
8.88 
6.66 
1.44 
2.47 
7.98 
3.77 

4.96 
6.79 
3.86 
2.84 
3.11 
2.90 

9.62 
6.97 

8.91 
8.** 

2.71 
8.60 
8.78 

10.17 

14.4 


♦  6 

.K 

- 1 

♦  i 

♦  8 

♦  1 

-  1* 

-  • 

♦  8 

♦  6 

♦  • 

♦  8 

♦  T 

♦  * 

♦  I 

♦  8 

♦  a 

♦  12 

♦  « 


-  86 

-  3* 

-  SO 

♦  • 

♦  • 

-  47 

♦  11 

♦  47 

-  * 

♦  18 

♦  16 

-  • 

♦  9 

-  10 

-  4 

♦  38 

♦  1 

♦  21 

♦  • 

♦  8 

♦  8 

-  4 

♦  8 

♦  4 


♦  8 


♦  8 

♦  4 

♦  1 

♦  • 

2/ 

♦  4 

♦  • 

♦  * 

♦  4 

♦  8 

♦  I 

♦  4 

♦.  1 

♦  • 

♦  t 

♦  S 


-  It 

• 

-  84 

-  88 

-  22 

-  11 

-  20 

-  4 

-  11 

-  16 

•  8 

-  1 
3 
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Table  S.' 


Prioe  spreads  between  farmers  and  consumers  -  food  products: 
compared  with  the  1936-39  average, 


Margins,  and  fan  vain*  aa  percentage  of  retail  prioe,  Ootober  1944 
October  1945  and  September  1944 


Margin*  1/ 


Commodity 


Retail 
unit 


Percentage 


Farm  value  as  percentage 


1986-88 
ararage 

i  Ootober  i  September! 
t     1948     :     1944  i 

Ootober  i 
1944  i 

ehange  to 

Ootober  1944  fron- 

»  i 
H9S6-89 1 

s 

Ootober  i 

t 

September! 

Ootober 

i                t  t 

!  1 

t 
t 

Ootobar 
1943 

i  September  i  average  i 
i    1944      i  i 

1943  > 

: 

1944  ■ 
i 

1944 

Sellers 

Dollar*  Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Peroent 

Peroent 

Peroent 

Peroent 

Peroent 

SOS. 02 

2/215.16  2/214.80 

211.46 

-  2 

-  1 

40 

63 

62 

55 

41.74 

2/26.76  2/28.40 

22.11 

-  17 

-  • 

68 

74 

77 

78 

88.80 

2/86.08  2/87.11 

86.67 

♦  2 

-  1 

60 

89 

68 

69 

l  8.91 

12.76  12.91 

14.96 

+  17 

♦  16 

66 

78 

69 

67 

Market  basket 


Meat  products  . 
Dairy  products 


Poultry  and  eggs   

bakery  and  other  cereal 
products,  all  ingredients  .... 

Grain  

Bakery  produote,  all  lngred. 

Grain  

Other  oereal  products  ...... 


All  fruits  and  vegetables  

Freeh  fruit*  and  vegetables  . 

Fresh  vegetables  

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables 


Miscellaneous  products 


Beef  (good  grade)  .... 

Lamb   

Pork  (inoluding  lard) 


<  1986-89  ) 

<  annual  / 
)  average  , 
(quantities) 
\ purchased,) 

per  fa-ily) 
\  of  three  / 
x  average  / 
^consumers  ) 

)  ( 

)  ( 

)  ( 

)  ( 

)  ( 


Pound 
Pound 
Pound 


Butter  ..«•.•...«.•...•.•■•.••■••. s  Pound 

Cheese,  American  ■  Pound 

Evaporated  milk  il4^-oz.  oan 


Fluid  milk 


Egg*  ... 
Chicken 


white  bread   

Dhole  wheat  bread 
Rye  bread  ........ 

Soda  oraokeri  .... 


Quart 

Dozen 
Pound 

Pound 
Pound 
Pound 


Corn  flakes    8-ot.  pkg. 

Corn  meal    Pound 

Flour,  white  ........t  Pound 

Haoaroni   Pound 

Sloe  i  Pound 

Rolled  oat*   t  Pound 


Wheat  oereal  . i28-ot.  pkg. 

■ 

Apples   i  Pound 

Grapefruit   i  Saoh 

Orange*    Dosen 

i 

Beets   I  Bunch 

Beans,  snap  i  Pound 

Cabbage    Pound 

Carrots   

)«s**a*tof  BttttOh 

Lettuce  ..........................i  Head 

Onions  ........................... i  Pound 

Potatoea  ...........i  Pound 

Spinaoh   Pound 

Sweet potatoes  .................... i  Pound 

■ 

Grapefruit  Juioe,  canned    Bo.  2  can 

Paaohe*,  canned  »...«  Be.  8§  ean 

Bean*,  green,  canned   i  Bo.  8  oan 

Corn,  canned   ,,..8  So-  2  oan 

Peas,  canned  ,  Bo.  2  oan 

Tomatoes,  canned   Bo.  2  can 


Prunes  .... 
Bevy  beans 


Pound 
Pound 


Beet  sugar   t  Found 

Can*  sugar   Pound 

Corn  *irup  „...,  24  0«. 

Margarine   .'   Pound 

Salad  and  cooking  oil   1  Pint 

Vegetable  shortening  1  Pound 

Peanut  butter   Pound 


48.70  2/43.97  2/46.34 

81.22        29.36  2/29.86 

12.48  2/14.62  2/15.49 

58.67  2/71.20  2/72. 59 

37.54  2/52.64  */54.60 

21.84  T/29.57  1/52.56 

12.22  J/13.63  2/12.92 

21.20  2/24.42  2/23.35 

Cent*  Cent*  Cent* 

12.9  7.6  2/4.9 

13.6  16.0  S714.S 

10.9  6.6  6.7 


11.1 
12.5 
4.6 
6.1 

6.7 
15.1 

8.0 
8.7 
9.0 
14.8 

7.1 
1.6 
2.2 

U.O 
4.8 
8.6 

80.6 

2.9 
li^8 


8.6 

8.7 
6.1 
8.2 
1.5 
4.4 
2.4 

9.4 

10.6 
IS.  5 
7.9 

7.0 
S.8 

4.0 
8.7 

9.7 
18.8 
20.1 
14.8 
11.6 


7.9 

2/12.3 
2/5.0 
6.8 


2/B.O 

f/2.6 

4.8 

2/»«l 
2.1 

2/4.5 
3.1 


44.79 

♦ 

2 

-  1 

21 

SO 

29 

SO 

29.67 

♦ 

1 

-  1 

16 

24 

25 

24 

16.22 

+ 

4 

-  2 

52 

59 

38 

39 

69.69 

2 

-  4 

51 

41 

2/41 

41 

61.77 

2 

-  6 

55 

45 

"2/44 

45 

30.05 

+ 

2 

-  8 

84 

45 

|/40 

40 

13.00 

4 

♦  1 

14 

2/23 

24 

24 

23.36 

4 

0 

18 

2/26 

2/28 

28 

Cent* 


Peroent     Peroent    Peroent    Peroent     Peroent  Peroent 


^/  Revired *iJa''ta*~t  ror  "o™"™""*  «n4  P»y«*nt«  io  marketing  agenelea.    See  table  6. 


4.4 

-  42 

-  10 

56 

14.6 

-  8 

♦  1 

49 

6.5 

-  S 

-  6 

52 

7.7 

0 

-  8 

68 

11.8 

+  9 

•  4 

55 

4.3 

-  4 

-  4 

38 

6.7 

+  4 

-  2 

55 

16.9 

♦  21 

♦  14 

77 

17.0 

+  17 

+  18 

66 

7.8 

0 

0 

12 

8.7 

•  S 

_  1 

g 

8.7 

-  8 

-  1 

10 

15.4 

♦  1 

-  1 

10 

5.1 

+  4 

+  2 

11 

S.6 

+  20 

+  6 

47 

8.0 

0 

-  S 

43 

12.9 

-  1 

0 

18 

6.6 

♦  10 

-  4 

88 

6.7 

♦  81 

0 

24 

17.2 

-  8 

-  2 

16 

4.8 

0 

♦  2 

41 

6.8 

-  12 

+  12 

26.1 

-  12 

♦  10 

4.9 

♦  11 

-  2 

* 

8.1 

-  8 

♦  14 

3.0 

♦  28 

♦  18 

24 

6.7 

-  8 

♦  10 

81 

6.6 

-  21 

+  20 

41 

8.7 

-  20 

-  10 

29 

1.9 

♦  6 

-  10 

60 

3.7 

-  24 

-  14 

89 

2.4 

-  26 

-  23 

41 

9.8 

-  7 

♦  1 

21.0 

+  2 

St 

* 

9.2 

-  12 

17 

12.1 

+  3 

*  1 

It 

10.2 

-  7 

+  1 

16 

9.2 

-  8 

+  1 

16 

7.6 

-  16 

-  8 

SO 

4.2 

♦  14 

0 

46 

4.2 

-  12 

0 

80 

4.2 

-  7 

0 

52 

10.  S 

-  8 

♦  1 

16 

16.6 

0 

+  1 

24 

21.9 

+  2 

y 

ia 

18.4 

-  2 

0 

27 

11.4 

-  80 

-  8 

SB 

78 
68 

76 

2/84 
71 
62 
62 

77 
66 

17 
14 
16 

14 

21 
42 
46 
17 
2/48 
48 
24 

49 

81 


2/46 
J/51 
|/44 

86 
2/46 

87 

66 
2/63 

66 

29 
22 
28 
18 
24 
24 

46 

61 

33 
86 
19 
85 
SO 
42 
2/46 


2/85 
J/59 
74 

84 

2/68 
V52 
61 

71 
66 

17 
14 
16 
14 

24 
40 
46 
18 
43 
38 
25 

2/60 
60 
68 

2/36 
T/68 

|/41 
62 

2/31 
54 

2/68 
59 

54 
25 
30 
19 
2/2* 
J/Z5 

63 
69 

41 
39 
21 
36 
29 
43 
2/64 


87 
59 
76 

84 

69 
64 
61 

70 
61 

18 
15 
17 
15 

28 
38 
47 
18 
46 
35 
26 

49 
54 
47 

86 
44 

SO 
36 
64 
28 
56 
68 
61 

S3 
24 
29 
19 
23 
24 

66 
69 

41 

39 
21 
56 
28 
43 
66 


y  RoTi«ed. 

T/  Prioe  data  not  available. 
2/         than  0.6  of  on*  peroent. 


-  14  - 


Table   6.-  Price  spreads  between  farmers  and  consumers  -  food  produotsi    Marketing  charges  adjusted  for  Government  taxes  upon  and 
payiienta  to  marketing  agenoies,    October  1944    eompared  with  the  19S6-S9  average,  October  1943  and  September  1944 


Government  marketing  taxei  and  payments  1/ 


Marketing  ohargea  2/ 


Commodity 


Retail 

unit 


1956-59 
average 


October 
1943 


September 
1944 


October 
1944 


1955-39 
average 


October 
1943 


i  Percentage  change 

:  to  October 

Septembers  October  i  1944  from  - 

1944      t    1944      i  October  ' September 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 

-0.37  +  11. 
+  6.40 
+  2.60 


Dollar! 


 i   i  I   i     1943      i  1944 

Dollars     Dollars     Dollars      Dollar!     Peroent  Peroent 


Market  basket   

Heat  produoti  ... 
Dairy  produoti  .. 
Poultry  and  egg! 


Bakery  and  other 
oereal  produots: 
All  ingredients 
Grain  .......... 

Bakery  produots: 
All  ingredients 

Grain   

Other  oereal 
produots 


All  fruits  and  t 

vegetables   

Fresh  fruits  and 

vegetables   i 

Fresh  vegetables  : 
Canned  fruits  and  t 
vegetables   ■) 

Miscellaneous  produoti  i) 


1936-39 
annual 
average 
quantities 
purchased 
per  family 
of  three 
average 
oonsumers 


Beef  (good  grade)  .... 

Lamb  

Pork  (lnoluding  lard) 


Butter  i 

Cheese,  American  ........ i 

Evaporated  milk  il4j-ot. 

Fluid  milk   Quart 


Pound 
Pound 
Pound 

Pound 
Pound 


Chickens 


White  bread   

Whole  wheat  bread  i 

Rye  bread  

Soda  oraokers  i 

: 

Corn  flakes   i  8- 

Corn  meal  i 

Flour,  white  i 

Haoaroni   i 

Rloe   

Rolled  oata   i 

Wheat  oereal  28- 


Applei  .... 
Orapefruit 
Orange!  ... 


Beets   

Beans,  snap  

Cabbage   i 

Carrots  ...i 

Lettuoe   i 

Onions   t 

Potatoes   ....i 

Spina  oh   i 

Sweetpotatoes  ....•••••••! 


Orapefruit  Juioe,  eanned  i  Ho.  2  oan 

Peaohes,  oanned   Bo.  Z\  oan 

Beans,  green,  o aimed  .. ..■  lo.  2  oan 
Corn,  canned  ............ t  No.  2  oan 

Peas,  oanned   i  Ho.  2  oan 

Tomatoes,  oanned   Ho.  2  oan 


Do  t  en 

Pound 

Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 

ox.  pkg. 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

oi.  pkg. 

Pound 
Eaoh 
Doi  en 

Bunoh 

Pound 

Pound 

Bunoh 

Head 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 


Prunes  

Havy  beana  

Beet  augar   

Cane  augar 

Corn  sirup   

Margarine   

Salad  and  oooking  oil 
Vegetable  shortening  . 
Peanut  butter   


Pound 
Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

24  os. 

Pound 

Pint 

Pound 

Pound 


-1.99  -0.37  +  9.64 
-1.09  +  6.40 

+  2.48 


-0.37  +  12.64  201.03     3/224.43  3/226.01 
+  6.40  40.66 
+  2.63  35.80 
8.91 


3/33.16  3/29.30 
3/38.53  3/39.71 


12.76 


12.91 


-.66 

-.05  +  .10 

-.05 

+  1.14 

-.05 

+  1.86 

43.04 

3/44.02 

-.61 

+ 

1.00 

+ 

1.71 

-.28 

-.05  +  .10 

-.05 

+  .63 

-.05 

+  .95 

30.94 

29.40 

-.23 

+ 

.49 

+ 

.80 

-.38 

 . 

+ 

.51 

+ 

.91 

12.10 

3/14.62 

+  .65 

y 

•■  1.29 

*  + 

1.26 

55.67 

J^/7T  •  85 



+  .04 

+ 

.07 

+ 

.09 

57.54 

3/52.68 





21.84 

3/29.37 



+  .41 

+ 

.68 

.54 

12.22 

13.94 

-.24 

-.32  +  .01 

-.32 

+  .45 

-.32 

+  .49 

20.96 

.5/24.11 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Centa 

+  2.0 

+ 

2.0 

+ 

2.0 

12.9 

9.6 

+  1.6 

+ 

1.6 

+ 

1.6 

15.6 

17.0 

-0.60 

+  1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

10.5 

8.3 

+  5.0 

+ 

5.0 

+ 

5.0 

11.1 

3/12.7 

+  3.77 

+ 

3.77 

3.77 

12.3 

14.6 

4.6 

5.0 

+  .03 

+ 

.08 

+ 

.09 

6.1 

5.5 

6.7 

14.0 

13.1 

14.5 

-.08 

+ 

.14 

.21 

7.9 

7.8 

-.07 

.10 

+ 

.16 

8.6 

9.0 

-.08 

+ 

.10 

+ 

.15 

8.9 

9.0 

-.14 

+ 

.10 

.30 

14.2 

15.2 

-.01 

7.1 

5.3 

-.02 

1.6 

3.0 

-.15 

+ 

.17 

+ 

.31 

2.1 

3.0 

-.14 

+ 

.24 

+ 

.38 

12.9 

13.0 

-.10 

4.7 

3/6.0 

6.6 

5.1 

-.26 

.46 

+ 

.73 

20.2 

17.7 

+  .04 

+ 

.06 

+ 

.08 

2.9 

4.8 

6.6 

18.8 


6.8 
2.6 
5.7 
5.1 
5.2 
1.1 
4.4 
2.4 


28.5 

3/4.4 

3/8.5 
2.4 
6.2 

3/7.0 
4.6 
1.8 

3/4.9 
3.2 


+  1.6 

+  2.1 

16.2 

12.1 

+  .1 

20.7 

+  .6 

+  .9 

+  .9 

9.4 

11.0 

+  .5 

+  .7 

+  .7 

10.6 

12.3 

+  .7 

+  1.5 

+  1.6 

15.5 

11.7 

+  .5 

+  .3 

+  .9 

T.9 

10.0 

+  .6 

+  2.5 

+  2.8 

7.0 

9.6 

+  .7 

3/  +  .5 

+  .5 

5.6 

4.4 

-.56 

-  .54 

-.54  +  .49 

.  -.54  +  .49 

5.6 

4.3 

-.86 

-  .54 

-.54  +  .18 

-.54  +  .18 

5.5 

4.0 

-.03 

S.7 

10.6 

-.61 

-.51  +  .04 

-.51  +  .04 

-.51  +  .25 

15.2 

15.1 

-.05 

20.1 

21.5 

+  .03 

+  .03 

♦  .16 

14.S 

13.7 

-.54 

+  4.5 

+  4.5 

11.2 

3/16.4 

Cents 


3/6. 
3/15. 


12.9 
3/16.2 
3/5.0 
5.9 

14.3 
14.4 

3/7.9 
8.9 
8.9 
15.6 

5.0 
3.4 
3.3 
13.1 
3/6.9 
J/6.7 
18.0 

3/4.8 
5.2 
22.8 

3/5.0 
3/7.1 
3/2.6 
3/5.2 

4.6 
3/4.1 

2.1 
3/4.3 

3.1 

11.3 
21.1 

3/10.0 
12.7 

3/11.6 
3/9.9 

10.8 
3/4.7 

4.2 
3.8 
10.2 
15.0 
21.8 
13.4 
3/16.3 


223.73 
28.51 
39.30 
14.95 


16.13 

70.85 

51.86 
30.03 

13.54 

23.52 

Cents 


12.7 
15.6 
4.8 
5.S 


16.9 
17.0 

8.0 
8.9 
8.9 
15.7 

5.1 
3.6 
3.3 

13.3 
6.6 
6.7 

17.9 

4.9 
5.8 
25.1 

4.9 
8.1 
3.0 
5.7 
5.5 
3.7 
1.9 
3.7 
2.4 

9.8 
21.0 
10.1 
12.8 
11.8 
10.1 


10, 


4.2 
3.8 
10.3 
15.3 
21.9 
13.6 
15.9 


y 

-  14 

+  2 
+  17 


-  1 


-  33 

-  5 

-  2 

0 

+  7 

-  4 
+  5 

+  21 
+  17 

+  3 

-  1 

-  1 

+  3 

-  4 

+  20 
+  10 
+  2 
+  10 
+  31 
+  1 

+  2 

-  12 

-  12 

+  11 

-  5 
+  25 

-  8 

-  21 

-  20 
+  6 

-  24 

-  25 

-  19 

+  1 

-  8 

+  4 
+  1 
+  1 


1/  T«  paid  by  marketing  agenoy  denoted  by 
2/  Caloulated  from  marketing  nmrgin  (table 

3/  Revised. 

4/  Less  than  0.6  of  one  peroent. 


minus 

e  ) 


sign,  pay  ant  by  Government  to  agenoy  by  plus  sign, 
tax  plai  Government  payment. 


-  1 

-  4 

-  1 

+  16 

i/ 

y 
+  i 

-  4 

-  5 

-  8 

y 
y 

Peroent 

-  7 

+  1 

-  5 

-  2 

-  4 

-  4 

-  2 

+  14 
+  18 

+  1 
0 
0 

+  1 

+  2 
+  6 
0 

+  2 

-  4 

0 

-  1 

+  2 
+  12 
♦  10 

-  2 
+  14 
+  15 
+  10 
+  20 

-  10 

-  10 

-  14 

-  23 

-  17 

y 
+  i 
+  i 

+  2 
+  2 

-  4 

0 

0 
0 

+  1 

+  2 
•  2 


Table'7«~  Farm  products*    Indexes  of,. prices  at  several  levels  of  markcti-i^, 

•1935-39  =  100 


121+ 
122+ 
122+ 
125 
125 
125 
126 
126 
126 
126 


133 
132 

131 

132 

6/133 
5/133 
5/132+ 

5/133 
Vl32 
132 


176 
171+ 
175 
173 
171 
172 
171 
172 

6/171 
-  172 

l/  From  11  Changes  in  Cost  of  Living""  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2/  Calculated  from  data  compiled  for  "Price  Spreads  Between  Farmers  and  Consumers- 
Food  Products,"  Bureau  of.  Agricultural  Economics,  192+2+* 
3/  Calculated  from  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
I]/  Cotton  and  wool  prices  weighted  by  product-ion  .in  the  period  1935' 
5/  Based  on  figures  published  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board, 
~E/  Revised. 


133 
132 
132 
133 
133 
135 
132+ 
133 
132 
132 


135 
135 
137 
137- 
137 
138 
138 
139 
li+1 
ll+2 


138 
138 
138 
138 
138 
138 
138 
139 

ll+o 
ll+o 


191 
189 

189 

191 

189 
192 

192+ 
192 

199 
200 


160 
161 
163 
162 
162 
165 
163 
161 
161 
162 


182 
.182 
182 
•1-82 
.181 
•180 

179 
.180 

-179 


181 


Year 
and 
month  ; 

Cost  ! 

!  of 
"living 

1     of  ! 

c  itv 

'    fa-  ' 

rn  T  1  1  P  O 
111  J-  X  -L  O  0 

'     1/  ! 

:                Foods  " 

Fibers'  '  . 

Whole- 
sale 
prices 

Of  ! 

all 
farm 
■  pro- 
ducts ! 

.    3/  • 

Prices 

re- 
ceived 
'    by  - 
farmers ; 
.for  all 

pro- 
■  ducts' 

r  5/  . 

"Prices 
paid 

!  *y 

f  fifm  — 

er  s 

!  5/ 

L.'    i     r     ■  ft, 

:  Retail  ; 
i  prices  ! 

of , farm  ; 
■    food  : 

products : 

•  2/  ; 

•Whole- 
sale ! 
•prices , 
3/  . 

:Prices  j 
: .  re-  j 
toeived  : 

i.  by  : 
farmers < 

•  £/.  = 

'Retail, 
■prices 

of 
tcloth- 
:  ixig 
'  I/. 

'YiThole-  ! 
1  sale  : 
'prices  \ 
'  of 
textile , 
•  pro- 

3/"  : 

Prices 
'  .  re- 
ceived • 

[  i 
farmers , 
•  .for 
•cotton  j 

and •  . . 

i   WOOl"""  ! 

V 

1913 

'  71 

78 

81 

90 

69 

81 

110 

~9l+ 

;95 

81. 

1012+  .. 

:  72- 

r    80  , 

82 

91 

70 

77 

97 

92+ 

92+ 

80 

1$16  ..: 

78 

•  v  92+ 

96 

106 

78 

99 

131 

111 

11Q . . 

99 

I9I8 

108 

135 

151 

171 

128 

193 

280 

195 

190.  , 

12+1 

1920  ... 

12+3 

167 

171+ 

178 

201 

232 

281  ■; 

198 

196  ■ 

161 

1929 

122 

128 

126 

.133. 

115 

127 

166 

138 

139 

123 

1932 

98  ' 

•  83 

'77 

67 

91 

77 

55  ■ 

63 

63 

87 

1935 

98 

102 

106 

100 

97 

100 

108 

102+ 

101 

100 

1936 

99 

103 

102+ 

102+ 

98 

101 

111+ 

106 

106 

99 

1937 

103 

.  106 

108 

112+ 

103 

107 

111 

112+ 

112+ 

•  105 

1938 

101 

yo 

Jy 

yy 

a), 
y>4 

OX 

90 

90 

99 

•  • . 

•  yy 

93 

89 

89 

100 

98 

87 

86 

88 

97 

19U0  .. 

100 

93 

90 

93 

102 

102+ 

98 

89 

■:;  93' 

98 

192+1 

105 

102 

105 

112 

106 

119 

131 

,108 

115 

105 

192+2 

116 

~\  Of~\ 
'■  ±d.<J 

■  ido 

•11+3 

TOJ. 

ldZ+ 

190 

177 

139 

12+8 

122 

•  •  ! 

±CL\. 

135  ' 

135 

172 

130 

137 

190 

101 

1  7Q 

1  1 
1^1+ 

1939 

■I, 

■ 

Aug.  . 

.99. 

^  91 

'  85 

82 

100 

95 

-  96 

80 

-  83  ■ 

95' 

Sept.  . 

101 

95 

95 

91 

100 

101 

91 

90 

•91 

98 

192+3 

122+ 

Oct.   . . 

133 

133 

173 

133 

137  I 

'  192 

161 

;  181  • 

-  .136 

Nov.   . : 

122+ 

133 

132+ 

171+ 

131+ 

138 

185 

160 

:  .181 

137- 

Pec .   . : 

;  122+ 

133 

132+ 

176 

135 

138 

189 

160 

•  182 

139 

139 

12+0 
ll+o 
1I+0 
i2+o 
12+1 
12+1 
12+1 
1L+1 
12+1 


5-39. 


-    ID  - 


Table  8.-  Food  cost  and  expenditures  compared  with  total  income  per  person, 

United  States  average  l/ 


Year  and  month 


1935~39  average 

19142   

191+3   v 


I9I4I4-  -  June  .  1 
July  . 1 
August 


Total 
inc  ome 


Total 
expendi- 
tures 
for 

consumer 
goods 
and 
services 


Food  expenditures     ■ :  Cost  to  consumer  of  fixed 
:As  percentage  ot: quantities  of  foods  repre- 
Total     tsenting*  average  annual  con- 
expendi-: sumption  per  person  1935"39 
tures     :.  . 


Actual 


Total 
income 


for 
goods 
and 
services 


: Actual 


As  percentage  of 


•  Total 
Total  : expenditures 
income:    for  goods 

:  and  services 


1,133 
2/1,130  750 
~*  l,ll42  762 


Annual  rates  by  months,  seasonally  adjusted 
719          22~7~         20         29"  ITO  15 

243  .  2/22  32  2/171  15 
2i+3.  21         32  ~  171  15 


"2rr 

23 
22 


1/'  See  notes  in  original  table  page  3,  April -May  1943  issue.    2/  Revised. 


Table  9»~  Indexes  of  consumer  income  and  of  hourly  earnings  in  marketing, 

1935-39  =100 


Year  and  month 


1929  .......... 

1935-39  average 

191+1   

191)2  .......... 

191+3   

1943 


194U 


-  September 
October  . 
November 
December 

-  January  . 
February 
March 
April 
May  .  . 
June  . 
July  . 
August 
September 


Nonagri- 
cultural 

inc  ome 
payments 

1/ 


122 
100 
138 
170 
207 
211 
213 
217 
219 
222 
221; 
225 
22k 
226 
228 
229 
6/230 
7/229 


Monthly 
earnings 

per 
employed 
factory 
worker  2/ 


Hourly  earnings  in  marketing  enterprises 


Class  I 
steam 
railways 

3/ 


Food 
processing 

V 


Food 
marketing 
5/ 


Cotton  ' 
processing 

v  • 


118 

93 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100  | 

132 

106 

116 

110 

119 

166 

119 

128 

120 

139  '  ' 

196 

121 

139 

130 

152 

201 

121 

lliO 

132 

I5h  ' 

204 

121 

142 

133 

153 

205 

123 

145 

134 

153 

202 

124 

146 

132 

153 

205 

132 

I46 

135 

15I4. 

206 

137 

11+6 

135 

15I+  " 

207 

133 

I46 

135 

156  • 

206 

13U 

■  147 

137 

161  •  • 

209 

133 

149 

138 

163 

6/209 

133 

114-9 

138 

164 

205 

131+ 

11+7 

138 

165 

207 

132 

147 

138 

164 

7/209 

135 

148 

139 

166 

Commerce 

estimates . 

Adjusted  for 

seasonal 

varia- 

tion.     Revised  series.    2/  Prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  from 
data  of  the  Bureau  of  LaTTor  Statistics,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation.     3/  Com- 
piled from  data  published  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    4/  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.     5/  Weighted  composite  of  earnings  in  steam  railways,  food  processing, 
wholesaling,  "and  retailing.    6/  Revised.     7/  Preliminary  estimates. 


